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Connor: John A. Campbell 119 

John Archibald Campbell, Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, 1853-1861. By Henry G. Connor, LL.D., 
Judge of the United States Court for the Eastern District of 
North Carolina. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1920. Pp. viii, 310. $2.25.) 

Students of American law as well as historians interested in the 
Civil War period will welcome this concise and fair-minded biography. 
As a member of the Supreme Court from 1853 to 1861, as a participant 
in the Dred Scott decision, as mediator between the seceding states and 
the Union government in the days preceding the firing on Sumter, as 
assistant secretary of war under the Confederacy, as commissioner at 
the Hampton Roads conference of 1865, as mediator again with Lincoln 
at Richmond at the close of the war, Campbell of Alabama had unusual 
opportunities to serve the cause of justice and of peace. After a short 
imprisonment in 1865 he spent the remainder of his life as a practising 
lawyer in New Orleans. The biographer's judicial experience gives 
him an advantage in the treatment of legal points, while his sense of 
restraint eliminates bias in the discussion of matters that ordinarily 
arouse the keenest controversy. The Campbell manuscripts have evi- 
dently been used, but the annotations unfortunately contain no specific 
references to unpublished sources. One of the most useful chapters 
is that which summarizes Campbell's career as a justice of the Supreme 
Court. His opinions, many of which were in dissent from his col- 
leagues, were in line with the traditions of states' rights, strict con- 
struction, and the Jeffersonian emphasis upon individual liberty as 
opposed to governmental restraint. Thus he opposed monopolies, re- 
sisted the treatment of corporations as " citizens ", favored the right of 
the people of Ohio to tax corporations in a manner which the majority 
of the court regarded as impairment of contract, and opposed the ex- 
tension of federal admiralty jurisdiction over internal waters. He 
would not use the courts as centralizing agencies and consistently sought 
to uphold the common law and the principles of local self-government. 
In the chapter devoted to the Dred Scott decision (chap. III.) the 
distinction between Campbell's point of view and that of Chief Justice 
Taney is noted. Denying that Scott's absence from Missouri effected 
his manumission under Missouri law, Campbell avoided the '"academic 
question " whether a freeman of African descent could be a " citizen " — 
a question which Taney emphasized. No light is thrown upon the oft- 
discussed question of "collusion" between the executive and the court 
in the Dred Scott case, and the portion of the decision which bears 
upon the unconstitutionality of the Missouri Compromise law of 1820 
is touched but lightly, the author remarking (p. 72) that this question 
has only "historical interest". Chapter VIII. treats Campbell's argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court in the Slaughter-house cases. Camp- 
bell opposed the monopoly set up by the Louisiana law and, in spite of 
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his states' rights convictions, insisted upon a sweeping application of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to protect all citizens from denial of privileges 
or property by state legislative act. 

The author's method of treating the Seward-Campbell negotiations 
of March-April, 1861, is to incorporate Campbell's Facts of History in 
full, with accompanying notes and letters (thus imparting a source- 
value to his book), and then to quote the conclusions of Rhodes, White, 
Schouler, Botts, and Schleiden, the Hanseatic minister-resident at 
Washington. His concern is to clear Campbell, but he is nevertheless 
generous toward Lincoln and even toward Seward in the Sumter 
affair. When treating the Hampton Roads conference, however, the 
author neither incorporates nor summarizes Campbell's "Memorandum" 
prepared soon after the conference — an indispensable historical source 
which is difficult of access. Unfortunately even the reference to this 
document (note, p. 165) is incorrect. Various significant points in the 
conference are omitted while the author argues at considerable length 
to show that Lincoln did not actually make a " proposition " for the 
appropriation of $400,000,000 as compensation to slave-owners — a point 
which would be easily conceded. The method of inserting quoted por- 
tions is at times confusing, and there are numerous inaccuracies of 
quotation, the meaning being spoiled in some cases (e. g., pp. 29, 34) 
by the unintentional omission of words or phrases. 

J. G. Randall. 

The Railroad Builders: a Chronicle of the Welding of the States. 

By John Moody. [Chronicles of America Series, vol. 

XXXVIIL] (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 

Humphrey Milford. 1919. Pp. x, 257.) 
The Masters of Capital: a Chronicle of Wall Street. By John 

Moody. [Id., vol. XLL] (Ibid. 1919. Pp. ix, 234.) 
The Armies of Labor: a Chronicle of the Organized Wage-Earners. 

By Samuel P. Orth. [Id., vol. XL.] (Ibid. 1919. Pp. ix, 

279.) 

These are three of the later volumes of a series of fifty distinct but 
associated monographs upon American history, published under the 
general editorship of Professor Allen Johnson, and of which many pre- 
ceding volumes have already been reviewed in this journal. Economic 
movements have their part in the series ; the three books immediately in 
view lie mainly in that field. 

Both of Mr. Moody's contributions to the series are of a narrative 
rather than an analytical or critical character. They are either rela- 
tions of conspicuous financial episodes or accounts of the origin, 
growth, and alliances of great banking firms and railway systems. This 
arrangement of material naturally causes some repetition, and it leaves 
to the reader the task of correlating the common features which have 



